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Tue pamphlet published by the authorities of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, containing a catalogue of 
the library, and collections of its architectural department, 
with a slight sketch of its history and course of instruction, 
deserves the notice of any one who is interested in the prog- 
ress of architectural education here. Such education is so 
new in the country, that the school of the Institute, which is 
the oldest in the country, is only about ten years old. It is 
encouraging and somewhat surprising to see how serviceable 
and valuable a working collection has by enterprise and good 
judgment been got together in that time. The department 
was established at the first organization of the Institute in 
1865; and Prof. Ware, who was then appointed, arranged 
that instruction should not begin in it till he had opportunity 
of visiting schools of architecture abroad, and of collecting 
the proper appliances for instruction. He spent the next 
two years in Europe, ‘* examining the foreign schools, con- 
sulting personally with the architects in charge of them, or 
with others who were familiar with their working, and col- 
leeting casts, photographs, drawings, and other materials of 
instruction.’”? With the help of contributions from private 
persons here, seconded by the kindness of many foreign 
architects, and the courtesy of the French Government, he 
was able to make quite a valuable collection of books and 
other appliances, with the aid of which the architectural 
course was opened in 1868. Since then the collection has 
been increased from time to time, until the accumulations 
amount to an educational apparatus of much importance and 
usefulness. The catalogue enumerates about seven hundred 
and fifty casts of architectural sculpture and detail; some 
fourteen hundred stereoscopic views, card photographs, and 
vlass slides for stereopticons ; upwards of two thousand larger 
photographs ; and about a thousand prints. In addition to 
these, are a hundred or so of large architectural lecture-dia- 
grams, and a considerable collection of architectural models, 
specimens of stained glass, of tiles, terra-cotta, and other 
decorative work. 





Tue library is not very large (some four hundred volumes), 
but is well chosen for purposes of instruction, and well sup- 
plied in classical, particularly Greek, works. It contains a 
good number of works of unusual value, some which are 
quite rare, as the fine monographs on the Cathedrals of 
Chartres and Noyon, the Statistique Monumentale de Paris, 
and the works of Hittorff and Texier. The rarest feature of 
the collection, and one of great value for the students, is the 
series of seventy-seven drawings from the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts and the French Academy at Rome, ranging from slight 
esquisses-esquisses and designs for the regular projects of the 
school, to the complete designs by M. Escalier for the compe- 
tition of the Grand Prize, and a number of superb drawings 
sent home to Paris by M. Brune, — now Professor of Con- 
struction at the cole des Beaux-Arts, — while a pensionnaire 
of the Academy, under the name of Renvois de Rome. At 








the opening in 1868 the number of students in the depart- 
ment was four: last year it was thirty-two. The backbone 
of the course of instruction is a continued series of exercises 
in architectural drawing and design, beginning with the 
orders, and extending to elaborate problems. This is sup- 
plemented by instruction in perspective, descriptive geome- 
try, stereotomy, and free-hand drawing ; by lectures on con- 
struction and the history of architecture, and on the theory 
of architecture and the various arts related to it. 





Mayor Sroktey of Philadelphia is not having an easy 
time in having his orders carried out with regard to what is 
now generally known as Shantytown. Those threatened with 
the demolition of their buildings have applied for injunctions 
restraining the mayor from proceeding more summarily than 
is prescribed by the city ordinances, which require that the 
building-inspector shall give the owner a notice of thirty 
days, and that, on failure to comply, a penalty of fifty dol- 
lars for each month the building is left unremoved shall be 
exacted. This looks as if imperfect legislation were likely 
to allow the millions of dollars’ worth of property in the 
Exhibition Buildings to be jeopardized by the existence of 
a few thousand dollars’ worth of buildings on which insur- 
ance-offices have refused to issue policies. 





Tue alarming reports following closely in the wake of the 
late equinoctial gale, and spreading the belief that another 
element had assailed the Exhibition Buildings with more 
disastrous results than were caused by the burning of Shanty- 
town, prove to have had little real foundation. In reality 
the storm was less severe at the Exhibition grounds than 
elsewhere in Philadelphia. The contents of some portions 
of the Main Building were slightly damaged by; rain that 
beat through some windows broken by the wind, and through 
some imperfect joints in the roof. Machinery and Agricul- 
tural Halls suffered somewhat by the rain, which entered 
where portions of the glazed sides and roofs were blown in. 
Of course the smaller and less substantial buildings were 
more seriously damaged ; but the report of the ‘* unroofing ”’ 
of many buildings proves, as it so often does, to have been, 
in many cases, merely the peeling off of the tin roof-coverings, 
which can be easily done by an ordinary gale, let it once find 
a crevice between tin and roof to enter by. 





Tue question of what is to become of such of the Exhibi- 
tion buildings as were not intended from the beginning to be 
merely temporary, must be settled before long. Every one is 
well satisfied that the cost of keeping the Main Building in 
repair must preclude the possibility of keeping it standing for 
either public or private purposes, even if there were any enter- 
prise that would need so large a building. But the Machin- 
ery Hall is not too large to be useful as a permanent exhibi- 
tion building. A movement looking to its preservation has 
been initiated by the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, who, 
comprehending the uselessness of keeping it for merely local 
purposes, have opened correspondence ‘with similar institu- 
tions in New York, Baltimore, and Boston, with a view to 
forming a quadripartite association, each member of which 
shall, once in four years, bear the brunt and responsibility 
of holding a general exhibition; so affording to the mer- 
chants and artisans of the eastern part of the United States 
the advantages of an annual exhibition. The scheme is 
in itself perfectly feasible, and so eminently advantageous 
to Philadelphia, that one cannot wonder that the Franklin 
Institute has suggested the scheme, nor that it will probably 
receive the support of the government and merchants of 
Philadelphia ; but it is very doubtful if the three other cities 
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will be self-sacrificing enough to so materially aid the growth 
and prosperity of a rival city to their own possible disad- 
vantage. 





Tue expression of international courtesy has taken no 
stranger form, we believe, than that of the colossal figure 
of Liberty which the enterprise of a few French citizens so 
lately offered to America, at a time, too, when the descend- 
ants of one of their compatriots, almost the earliest of our 
foreign volunteer allies, were almost hopelessly seeking in 
Washington the payment of claims which had been pigeon- 
holed in our government offices ever since the death of the 
original creditor. The good-will of the French was again 
shown more lately, when the French Government, impelled 
by recollections of the assistance and sympathy offered by 
New York during the Franco-Prussian war, presented to New 
York, as a gift befitting the season, the bronze statue of 
Lafayette which was unveiled at Union Square on the 6th 
inst. 





Tue motive of the first of these gifts is rather obscure, 
while that for the second is sufficiently clear. The second 
has been already made and accepted; and the first is in a 
fair way of becoming an accomplished fact, judging by the 
colossal fragments that have already been received in this 
country. But it may fail even yet for want of support from 
American citizens, who are to supply the pedestal ; and this 
is more likely to happen because of the action of Dr. Evans, 
an American dentist resident at Paris, who a short time 
ago, at a dinner where French and Americans were both 
present, offered to head with ten thousand dollars the sub- 
scription-list for a colossal statue (whose character was to 
be afterwards determined) to be erected by American citi- 
zens on the banks of the Seine at Paris in token of inter- 
national good-will. As this proposition was not received 
with much enthusiasm, it is perhaps unlikely that an enter- 
prise so lacking in originality will ever take a more definite 
form than that of an after-dinner suggestion. It is to be 
hoped not, since Americans ought to provide a pedestal for 
the original before they undertake to present the originators 
with a copy. 


Ware the French are busy with projects for dividing 
their own land by what may be called inter-oceanic canals, 
they are not unmindful, it appears, of the opportunities of 
their friends. The Paris correspondent of the New York 
Times has lately written that the French geographers are 
much interested in the consideration of a project which has 
been more or less discussed here within two or three years, 
and which was recommended by President Grant in one of his 
messages, — that of a direct water-route between the Lower 
Mississippi and the Atlantic, across the upper part of 
Florida. The subject was touched upon in the late Inter- 
national Geographical Congress held in Paris; and some 
extracts from the memoirs of the Congress, given by the 
Times, show the attention the project attracted. So far as 
we understand the details of the scheme, the proposed com- 
munication is from New Orleans by Lake Pontchartrain, 
across Mississippi Sound and Mobile Bay, and thence by a 
chain of shore lakes and lagoons which skirt the southern 
shore of Upper Florida, like those that line the Atlantic 
coast of North Carolina, to St. Mark’s at the head of Appa- 
lachee Bay. From here it would be continued by a canal 
to the Suwanee River, which it would follow to a point 
where another canal of thirty miles would connect with the 
St. Mary River, which flows into the Atlantic near Fernan- 
dina. The connections as far as St. Mark’s require little 
more than dredging ; the canals are short and not difficult, 
and the depth of water required not great, so that it is 
believed the route would be very inexpensive to construct. 
Some five or six hundred miles of navigation would be 





saved in the voyage to Europe, and a good deal of more or 
less difficult navigation avoided, while goods shipped on the 
Mississippi or any of its tributaries could be loaded directly 
upon ocean steamers at Fernandina, while the shipping- 
charges at New Orleans, which are the subject of much com- 
plaint, would be avoided. We do not hear that at present 
there is any active movement on foot to carry out the project. 
It is perhaps not likely to be popular at New Orleans, and 
may very well remain in abeyance till it is seen what comes 
of Capt. Eades’s efforts to improve the South Pass. If these 
fail, their failure may bring the canal project forward, though 
their success need not supersede it. 





Tue writer of ‘* Railways and the Picturesque,’’ in the 
Builder, takes the ground that railway cuttings and embank- 
ments add to the landscape, in the course of a few years, a 
charm that it had not before. Those who have travelled in 
England will readily acknowledge the justice of the state- 
ment; but it will be many years before our more rugged 
climate will allow trees and verdure to hide the unsightly 
gravel cuttings and embankments of our railroads. ‘* The 
Roofs and Vaults of Winchester Cathedral ’’ contains much 
interesting information, though the writer speaks of the 
article as being ‘‘ not unlike a demoralized specification.’’ 
** Gardening in the midst of House-Building ’’ says that those 
trees subjected to much care and pruning invariably become 
sickly, while trees growing in neglected gardens are as inva- 
ri:.bly healthy and flourishing. A humorous article, ‘* Arche- 
ological Conduct,’’ suggests that some one should adopt as 
a new profession the leading of archzological expeditions, 
after having made himself master of ** any antiquarian enig- 
ma likely to afford food for discussion and contradiction.”’ 
Besides these there is the usual amount of space taken 
up by reports of archeological excursions. ‘+ Architectural 
Relies,’’ in the Architect, takes the incident at Chester, 
to which we referred in our last number, as the text for an 
article, showing the mischief done by collectors of archo- 
logical curiosities, whose one desideratum is that the speci- 
men shall be authentic, no matter if it be absolutely formless 
and valueless from an artistic point of view; and suggests 
that collectors should visit the dust-hole of the building 
visited, in which may be found fragments that have dropped 
from their places through actual wear, and are as useless as 
they are authentic. ‘* Floorcloths’’ is a lament over the lack 
of taste displayed by manufacturers in using the same pat- 
terns as are used for encaustic and other tiles. ‘* Sir John 
Lubbock on Archeology ’’ is the address of Sir John Lubbock, 
the new president of the Wiltshire Archeological Society. 
‘* Architectural Features Old and New,’ in the Building 
News, stirs up once more the old discussion of the derivation 
of classic architecture from wood construction, and then 
proceeds to question whether modern eclecticism is, after all, 
the proper thing. ‘* Air and Ventilation”? and ‘ Sanita- 
tion’’ are two extended book-notices: the first of a little 
pamphlet of Mr. James Curtis, C.E., on ‘* Fresh Air, and 
how to secure it;”’ the second on Mr. George E. Waring’s 
‘¢ Sanitary Drainage of Houses and Towns :’’ a third review 
discusses Mr. James Little’s pamphlet on ‘‘ The Timber- 
Supply Question of Canada and the United States of 
America.’’ ‘* Settlement of the Houses of Parliament ”’ 
shows that such a settlement is taking place, and may even- 
tually prove disastrous. Besides these, other articles are 
‘* JEsthetical Art Studies, II.,’’ ‘* Art in British Columbia,’’ 
*¢ St. Peter’s on the Wall,’’ and ‘‘ Tintagel Castle,”’ making 
an interesting number. In La Semaine the most noticeable 
articles are on the ‘* Ventilation and Heating of the Imperial 
Opera-House at Vienna,’’ on ** Artificial Stones,” and on 
‘¢ Metal Steps for Roofs,’’ illustrated. In the Encyclopédie 
d’ Architecture is a long article on ‘* Aérifying and Purifying 
large Cities;’’ and among the illustrations is the famous 
tomb of M. Félix Duban, designed by M. L. J. Duc. 
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ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS. —I. 


We are often asked what advice we should give to a young 
man or a lad who would like to become an architect. Our 
first impulse is commonly to say, ** Don’t do it;’’ and this 
because success as an architect — success truly professional, 
not worldly, that is— requires a peculiar and rather a rare 
kind of mind. We will not stop to quote the catalogue of 
an architect’s qualifications that Vitruvius gives, or the 
amplified one in the preface to Sir William Chambers’s 
treatise. ‘They are worth referring to; but it is enough to 
say here, that an architect should be inventive, he should 
be quick and clear in the perception of practical needs, he 
should be imaginative too, and above all should be by nature 
an artist. Uncertainty or muddiness of conception is fatal 
to him; want of practical adaptability is a constant stum- 
bling-block : but, if he is not primarily an artist, he is not an 
architect at all, and never can be. It is not to be assumed 
that this sort of mental constitution is in any wise superior 
to those that are suited to other special avocations ; but it is 
probably rarer than most. Now, in the United States, as yet, 
architecture at its best leads neither to fame nor to fortune. 
There are no famous architects here: those who have gained 
wealth in their profession have won it by business shrewd- 
ness, and have in almost every case been inferior as archi- 
tects. But with the progress the profession is now making, 
such inferiority becomes obvious, and is not likely to escape 
reproach. It therefore is reasonable for every young man 
who seriously wishes to do the best thing, and is tempted to 
become an architect, and for his advisers, to examine pretty 
varcfully his qualifications, and take care that he does not 
merely assist in swelling the numbers and depressing the 
standard of a profession that is yet on its probation, and that 
is already getting crowded almost beyond the demand for it ; 
one, moreover, which does not offer much worldly induce- 
ment to those who follow it devotedly. 

To most people it is apt to seem that an architect’s fees 
are easily earned, and that if he does much work he ought 
to make money fast. The client who builds a house for 
thirty thousand dollars thinks that the fifteen hundred which 
he pays his architect is a good deal of money: he seldom 
knows how much work he gets in return for it, or among 
how many people it is divided. There are architects and 
architects, it is true. There are those who throw off their 
work rapidly and by routine, holding to stock forms, and 
troubling themselves little about details. These pocket the 
most of their fees, and give little time and labor in return. 
They therefore get money rapidly, if they secure much work ; 
and, if urged by competition, they can afford to work for less 
than the established percentages. But the conscientious 
must spend a great deal of time on their designs, and must 
work carefully on every detail. While a young architect’s 
practice is so small that he can be his own draughtsman, 
clerk, and superintendent, he can keep most of his fees for 
himself, after deducting his office-rent ; but this can only be 
when he has but little to do. To carry on any considerable 
practice requires a great amount of mechanical work, which 
must perforce be done by subordinates ; and he must expect 
that, as soon as he has much to do, by far the greater amount 
of his fees will be distributed among these subordinates: or 
he must have partners, and divide with them. He will 
probably find, as his practice increases, that a half, a third, 
or a quarter of his fees is as much as he can secure for him- 
self; and when there are partners this residuum must be 
subdivided. As his practice grows, more and more of his 
work must be delegated ; and for security’s sake it must be 
laid out with more and more minuteness and clearness, that 
he may watch and control it effectively. The more faithfully 
he does it, the less he will get for it. To be sure, the net 
accumulation of the fees from a great practice may amount 


as the practice increases ; and moreover there comes a limit 
beyond which he cannot give due study and attention to all 
his work, and it either deteriorates, or ceases to be his own, 
—most probably both. There is a bound, not very definite 
but very real, to the amount of work which each architect 
can do without loss of quality: therefore there are limits, 
and they are not commonly very wide ones, to the income 
he may fairly make. The temptation to transgress the limit 
does not perhaps come to very many, but it is rarely with- 
stood. Transgression, however, is very apt to bring punish- 
ment. The cleverness of a rival may very easily divert 
clients ; and fashion, which tells for much in the choice of 
an architect, is fickle. ‘There is no provision by which an 
architect, like a lawyer or a physician, as he acquires repute 
and the value of his services becomes recognized, can charge 
higher fees than his less noted fellows, and so find a better 
recompense. Whatever be his skill or talent, he is expected 
to confine himself to his five per cent. The only means 
by which he can turn his position to profit is by taking all 
the work he can get; which implies slighting it more or less, 
with attendent sacrifice of conscience and perhaps of repu- 
tation. 

We need say little of the loss of time and labor, and sac- 
rifice of money, occasioned by competitions, and the prepar- 
ation of projects ‘*on approval,’’ or the concessions and 
reductions of fees by which architects are constantly tempted 
to secure patronage. ‘These things are outside the regular 
course, very often outside of prudence or fairness ; but they 
are things from which all but a very few architects suffer 
more or less ; and in the aggregate they make a serious dis- 
count— with many practitioners a very large one —from a 
professional income. 

Architecture, then, is not to be considered a lucrative 
profession. It is not one in which, here and now at least, 
great prizes are to be won. Those who practise it must do 
so for the satisfaction they can find in doing it well, and be 
content with a moderate compensation in money. As a 
matter of pecuniary profit, it is much better to build houses 
or churches than to design them. For one architect who 
acquires a competence, half a dozen builders make fortunes. 
A man of good business ability, if he is reasonably success- 
ful, will make in business more money than an architect in 
his practice. So will a successful lawyer or physician. A 
business man is necessary in an architect’s office, to be sure, 
either combined in one with the artist, or in a separate per- 
son, -— partner or subordinate. But the chief thing, so far 
as architecture is concerned, is the artist. Buildings might 
be built substantially, conveniently, economically, and still 
there be no architecture. They have been so built, and are 
so building all the time. ‘The men who plan them are build- 
ers simply: the one thing that makes the architect is the 
instinct and the training of the designer. And, as the work 
of an architect is essentially an artist’s work, so his reward 
is essentially an artist’s reward. His chief remuneration 
will be in the pleasure of creation, of doing good artistic 
work, and seeing it take visible shape before his eyes. Un- 
less he can be satisfied with this, and with the accompaniment 
of a fair support as his pecuniary recompense ; unless, too, 
he can give fair evidence of a genuine artistic sense and incli- 
nation, he had better betake himself to another vocation. 

These are some of the disadvantages of our profession. 
It is not necessary to spend much time in discussing its 
attractions. Its work is probably as pleasant as that of 
any profession: the pleasures of successful achievement in it 
are keen, and its results are in a rough way visible to all 
eyes. It is a popular employment; there are always people 
enough ready to enter it. Twenty years ago it was the 
favorite resort for men who would acquire a profession with- 
out learning one. The ability to use a T-square and a draw- 
ing-pen, and the slight knowledge of construction that they 
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carpenters and masons, was capital enough. Happily this 
is changed. The standard of professional acquirement has 
risen, and is rising, as the opportunities for attaining it are 
improving. A young man who intends to become an archi- 
tect must not only possess the faculties of an artist, but 
must submit himself to a deliberate and careful training, if 
he will succeed. He must expect to be as long in attaining 
a foothold in his profession as if he were to be a lawyer or a 
physician, and to go through a longer and more laborious 
training before he begins to practise than is usual with them. 
These considerations, which we have thought it well to pre- 
sent to those who would become architects, before we offer 
any suggestions as to their manner of preparation, are not 
particularly encouraging ; but they represent fairly, we think, 
one aspect of the profession, — an aspect which those who 
would enter it should look at clearly and deliberately. 





BUILDING IN VIENNA. —III. 


Aw accident prevented the insertion, in the body of the 
last week’s editorial on ‘* Building in Vienna,’’ of the fol- 
lowing extracts from Mr. Niernsee’s ‘* Report on the Con- 
struction and Embellishment of Private Dwellings in Vienna.’’ 
The first extract explains the method of plastering ceil- 


ings :— 


“Stout lathing-nails with rather large flat heads are driven first 
partially (say half-way) into the ceiling-joists, at distances of seven, 
eight, or nine inches apart, as first, second, or third quality work may 
be desired, forming regular squares. The uniform spacing of the 
nails is quickly and accurately done by marks or notches cut on the 
handles of the small hatchets with which they drive them; and they 
range them by the eye. On these nails, just above the heads, stout 
copper wire (also of a size according to the quality of the work) is 
loosely stretched by giving the wire one turn around each, and ina 
direction crosswise of the ceiling-beams, thus forming a loose wire 
netting hanging down from the ceiling from three-fourths of an inch 
to one inch. Instead of laths they use reeds or small canes, These 
reeds come in bundles of about twelve to fifteen inches in diameter, 
and six to seven feet in length; none of the reeds must exceed three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter at the thickest end. The extremely 
thin ends are cut off, so as to have none less than one-quarter inch in 
thickness at the smallest end. They are introduced between the 
wires, at such distances from each other as to afford a proper key 
between them for mortar. They are also reversed between alternate 
squares, so as to have the ends of one pushed in and overlapped 
between the thicker ends of the other square, thus equalizing the 
thickness, After this the nails are driven moderately well, without 
forcing the wires into the reeds, so as to injuriously bruise or cut 
them. Next, rich tenacious plastering-mortar is flung on them with a 
scoop-trowel, and then finished in two or three coat work, as with us, 
or as the nature or finish of the work requires. The interstices 
between the faces of the reeds and their round shape form a frequent 
and excellent key or holdfast for the mortar. The reeds are also 
seasoned before being used.’’ 


The second extract explains the manner in which the 
Weish vault is built, for the better comprehension of which 
the reader is referred to the illustrations in the preceding 
number, as follows : — 


“The men are so skilled and practised in their trade that they hit 
by the mere use of the eye the true lines of the proper curves, as 
perfectly as if they were guided by a pattern or centring, and attain 
the closing-point at the crown with the utmost precision. Very rich 
mortar is used for these arches. Each brick of a whole course has to 
support itself; and skill in the mechanical manipulation consists in 
keeping every course to its proper and unbroken curve in every direc- 
tion, and the courses at the proper dip to the plan, as well as in 
applying and bedding the brick in its proper place at once, by merely 
rubbing it, as it were, into its bed and into position, never knocking it 
up or down, or back and forth, by the use of a hammer, and thus 
breaking and disturbing its bond or adhesion to the mortar. As 
surely as this is done, or the curve-lines crippled, the whole will come 
down after six or eight courses more have been applied at the very 
point at which those disturbances occurred.” 








Mr. Dery writes to confirm some things we said in the article 
on ** Building in Vienna’ (see American Architect No. 37), and to 
set us right as to some others. He says, ‘‘ The depth of rooms in 
Vienna is much greater than with us; the floor-joists are stronger, 
and the walls thicker. A projecting chimney-breast is never met | 


with. The teacher’s room [whose measurements we stated to be 
five by eighteen feet] measures eight feet by twenty-three ; while 
the small court is over twelve feet by eight [not five by eight feet]. 
The governess’s room is over eleven feet by thirteen, and looks 
into a court forty-eight feet by twenty-nine, and large enough for 
a carriage to turn round in. The water-closets, of generous size, 
measure three feet by six, placed in remote positions, with special 
windows, and removed from the bath-rooms. The narrowest cor- 
ridors are nearly five feet wide, and the main stairway over six 
feet. The latter is brilliantly lighted by windows into the main 
courtyard.”’ 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE FIRST M.E. CHURCH, WILKES BARRE, PENN. 
MR. BRUCE PRICE, ARCHITECT. 


Tuts church, designed to be built of brick, finished with Ohio 
stone on the outside, and with oak and yellow pine on the inside, 
will be commenced in the coming spring. The Sunday-school 
chapel, the gift of one of the ladies of the congregation, is now 
building. This is in form a semi-dodecagon, whose ground floor 
is occupied by class-rooms for week-day classes, while the chapel, 
a large galleried auditorium, occupies the second floor. Both upon 
and under the gallery are class-rooms, separated from the audito- 
rium by sliding glass partitions, in order that, when necessary, they 
may be used as a part of the auditorium, so that it will accommo- 
date about six hundred scholars. The church itself is to provide 
sittings for about twelve hundred persons. Its extreme dimensions 
are one hundred and eighty feet by eighty-eight feet; and the spire, 
in the belfry of which will be a chime of bells presented by the 
citizens of Wilkes Barre, will rise to a height of two hundred and 
fifty feet. In the dividing wall, between church and Sunday-school 
chapel, is a regular chancel arch; in the base of this, on the church 
side, is the reredos of the pulpit rostrum. The reredos is canopied 
cut at the level of the galleries to support the choir gallery, and 
the organ is placed just in the centre of the chancel arch; through 
which arch, and above the finials and pipes of the organ, the 
timberings of the roof and ceiling of the Sunday-school chapel are 
designed to be revealed to view; gaining by this means something 
of the effect of a choired church, and also the additional advantage 
of one organ in common for church and chapel. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE COURT-HOUSE AT HOUNSDALE, 
PENN. MR. MILTON SEE, ARCHITECT. 

Tue first story will be used for county-offices, etc.; the second 
will contain court-rooms, witness-rooms, jury-rooms, ete. The 
balcony over principal entrance was designed for the use of speak- 
ers at public demonstrations; and it was proposed to light it at 
either end. The site is a level plat, extending from a small public 
square, containing all the fashionable villas of the place, in front, 
to a small river in the rear, from which rises an almost perpendicu- 
lar cliff to a height of some two or three hundred feet, forming a 
dark mass as a background to the building. The materials pro- 
posed were Philadelphia pressed brick and Nova Scotia sandstone ; 
roof-covering of slate. 


INTERIOR DESIGNED BY MESSRS. KIMBEL AND CABUS, NEW YORK. 





CERAMICS AT PHILADELPHIA. — VII. 


Tue fact has already been alluded to, that among the ceramic 
exhibits at Philadelphia are several imitations of specifically dis- 
tinct wares in other materials than those of which those wares 
are themselves properly made ; that is to say, that the clays fitted 
for peculiar decorative treatment are sometimes so moulded and 
adorned as to bear a striking resemblance to something materially 
differing in its composition. It were not wise to condemn too 
freely the manipulation thus indicated, though care should be 
perpetually exercised lest a fine basis be degraded, or a coarse one 
receive such form and color as are consonant only with high art 
motives. It is possible, of course, to take common earthenware 
or Scotch clay, cover it with a white slip, paint it, and then 
elaborate artistic designs by the pédte-sur-pdte process; but this 
would be to debase art, instead of giving it a new development, 
since the basis would in a few years crumble under atmospheric 


| influences. The treatment of maiolica to resemble the roots of 


trees is, on the other hand, a degradation of the material. The 
decoration of porcelain in imitation of maiolica is also, we cannot 


| refrain from saying, a mistake. Fine lines and exact proportions 


are obtainable in porcelain clay, and the effect is necessarily far 
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superior to any thing seen in true maiolica; but then the close 
texture will not so readily take the masses of garish color and 
the tin enamel which are essential to maiolica. Dresden china is 
not exhibited at all, even to the extent of a single piece. An 
imitation of it may, however, be seen in the stall of Brown, West- 
head, Moore, & Co., in the British department. 

In rear of the principal exhibit of the Royal Porcelain Manu- 
factory of Berlin, may be found a large number of porcelain jugs 
and tankards painted and adorned with raised figures and legends 
in striking similitude of brown earthenware. The color, generally 
blue or brown, and invariably covered with a translucent glaze, 
is hardly so effective as the material would seem to deserve; and, 
although the notion may well receive a considerable measure of 
appreciation, it is scarcely a due observance of the fitness of 
things, that art should be thus frittered away upon the common- 
place drinking and storage vessels of the kitchen and the bier- 
garten. The forms are pleasing, and appropriate to the uses for 
which they are designed; the legends and mottoes are choice; the 
decoration, apart from the color employed as its base (to look like 
grade of Flanders, or brown stone), is of a high order: yet it is 
almost a profanation, to say the least, to employ the pencil of 
some skilful painter, or to transfer a delicately shaded photograph 
touched up by hand upon the glaze, upon a jug from which only 
an enthusiastic devotee of Bacchus would care to imbibe copious 
libations of lager, or pour out tumblers full to the brim of light 
German wine, at a drinking-bout. A fitter style of vessel for 
such purposes, and, indeed, as well for the service of the kitchen 
generally, is that which, thirty or forty years ago, was familiar 
to English eyes and hands. The mention of ‘‘the old Toby ’”’ 
jugs in durable brown stone will recall on the instant to lovers of 
auld lang syne in the mother-country a peculiar class of pottery 
for which thousands of middle-class residents in Britain have 
sighed in sheer regret that it ever ceased to be made. But the 
taste for it, which never died out in the midst of changes from 
style to style, has prompted its revival; and the market cannot, in 
England, be supplied in such quantity as to meet current demands. 
The figures on this ware, one or two minor specimens of which 
were brought over from Lambeth by Henry Doulton & Co., are 
moulded by pressure, and show a decided set towards incidents 
and episodes of rustic life, —dairymaids bearing their pails of 
milk; rural laborers, in the smocks peculiar to the English 
peasantry, drawing water from wells; old Dobbin or Trot mov- 
ing along slowly with the hay-wain; harvesters cutting standing 
wheat, tying it in sheaves, or loading it on wagons; or reapers 
gathering up the scattered ears that have been left upon the 
ground; provincial swains leaning over field-gates, or assisting 
the objects of their simple courtship over a stile; and, in instances 
by no means few or far between, a domestic interior, where the 
woman sits, as of yore, at the spinning-wheel, or tends the cradle, 
while the head of the house with one or two boon companions at 
the table smoke the long clay pipes that still are called church- 
wardens, and drink beer from the frugal pitcher or straight-sided 
jug of brown stone. There is an infinite variety of homely scenes 
that may thus be represented, — scenes which call up pleasing 
reminiscences of the long ago. ' The style of decoration, with one 
or at most two surface colors, and a hard glaze applied evenly 
over the entire body, is in entire harmony with the daily uses of 
the ware. The style is chaste, and the impression it produces 
upon the mind through the eye is always cheerful. 

The nearest approach to the old Toby ware in appearance, on 
an ample scale, is seen in the earthenware toned with blue, called 
grade of Flanders, which, although Britain largely produces it, 
is exhibited only by the two houses of Merkelbach & Wick of 
Grenzhausen, and Reinhold Hanke of Hoehr, near Coblenz. From 
the latter firm, the Pennsylvania Museum acquires by purchase a 
large pitcher, three and a half feet high, for twenty-four dollars. 
Grade of Flanders, though inferior in strength to, and coarser in 
texture than, the old Toby ware, yet is more costly; and its decora- 
tive treatment, being devoid of any representations of animated 
figures, is rather a modification or adaptation of the Renaissance, 
with the occasional interposition of a bust or a medallion head. 
In shapes, however, the material and the decoration alike admit 
of a wide latitude; and, though a light blue is the prevailing tone, 
some examples by the Grenzhausen firm have brown or cream- 
colored bodies. J. A. Knédgen, of Hoehr, Nassau, exhibits speci- 
mens like the brown stone of Great Britain, but of somewhat 
lighter hue. 


Here may be described a comparatively new product of the | 


Lambeth kilns, the original idea of which was suggested, we 
believe, by Mr. Sparkes, the present head master of the National 





Art-Training School at Kensington, and refused as a subject for 
experiment by the short-sighted potters of Germany. ‘To the 
house of Doulton & Watts is due the credit of having demonstrated 
the rare beauty that lay hidden in the salt glaze. The Doulton 
ware is practically the application of a re-discovery dating from 
the year 1370. The seats of its earlier manufacture were located 
in Flanders and Germany; and there is a tradition, mentioned by 
Louis Arnoux, that the first pieces were produced in the low 
countries at the very beginning of the fifteenth century. The 
major number of examples came, however, from Germany, where 
the kilns and ateliers were at Bayreuth, Maasfeld, Nuremburg, 
and Ratisbon, while the best of them were from the neighborhood 
of the Lower Rhine, where the clays most fitted for this class of 
pottery were easily to be found. Here, for the first time in 
Europe, the body of the ware was partly vitrified by the high 
temperature to which it was submitted; and the remarkable pecu- 
liarity was resorted to of glazing by the volatilization of common 
salt, thrown into the oven when the temperature had reached its 
climax, — two processes which never at any previous period had 
been effected in combination. This stoneware varied in color: 
some was almost white, some was brown, some other was of a 
light gray hue; the last being the most valuable when the effect 
was increased by blue or purple grounds, harmonizing admirably 
with the foundation color of the ware. The shapes were generally 
elaborate, and they were adorned with mouldings, and enriched 
with embossed ornaments in good taste; some of the designs pro- 
ceeding from an artist of no less fame than T. Hopfer. The 
decline of this stoneware began in the seventeenth century; and 
from that time the material was employed only for manufactures 
of the baser kind, until it was successfully restored to its appro- 
priate position in ceramic art by Doulton & Watts, within the 
last six years. But Arnoux, while warmly commending the 
originality of which it is in its general appearance full, is silent as 
to the singular beauty arising from the mode of glazing, which 
softens and harmoniously blends the several colors upon the clay 
where any two of them come directly into contact. In firing 
pottery, it is requisite, as every reader of these articles must be 
aware, to calculate the influence of heat, not only upon the dura- 
bility of the piece, but also in chemically changing the colors. 
Thus a white may be transfused into a deep purple, a black 
into a gray, and.go on throughout the scale of hues that are placed 
upon the unbaked clay. At the kilns of the Lambeth potteries, 
when the salt is thrown into the oven, every aperture is closed, 
and the pieces are exposed to the action of the dense volumes of 
saline smoke. The result is a blending of the colors at the lines 
of contact, so that under different lights new effects are ‘continu- 
ally seen in the finished examples; and yet there seems to be a 
suggestion of a vast treasury of concealed beauty whose qualities 
evade all attempts at definition. One specific feature of the 
process is that no glaze so thin and indestructible can be obtained 
by dipping, or by any other means, as by this salting process. 

The wealth of resources applicable to this branch of industrial 
art where enlightened effort has been directed to the education and 
refinement of popular tastes, is illustrated in the single circum- 
stance that, of the Doulton ware alone, there were brought over 
from London, at the least, six or seven hundred perfectly unique 
pieces, besides some plaques with figures in bold relief, of which 
something will have need to be said anon. The shape of a par- 
ticular specimen may be determined by a direction given to the 
potter at the wheel; the choice of the decoration is left to the free 
play, discretion, or unfettered genius of the artist, who works 
with a free hand, and not from any previously elaborated plan or 
pattern; and, passing from subject to subject in rapid succession, 
so completely, in all probability, forgets the conception worked 
out on any one piece, as to be unable to duplicate it, except with 
the original before the eyes at the moment of being asked to do so. 
The piece is in so soft a state when it is committed to the care of 
the artist, as to preclude even the most careful handling. The 
touch of a finger, however softly it be laid, must inevitably cause 
the collapse of the shape. Nothing may then touch it except the 
fine point of a steel etching-tool, used without any rest for the 
arm or hand, or the tip of a camel’s-hair pencil. 

The most distinguished of the artists employed in the decoration 
of the Doulton ware is Miss Anna Barlow, the fine quality of 
whose etchings is well known and appreciated by persons of 
zsthetic culture in Great Britain. The selection of subjects rele- 
gated to her uncontrolled imagination is found to run generally 
in the direction of natural history. The life of the streets and 
the woods, of the forest and the farmyard, are thoroughly familiar 
to her; and her mastery of the laws of anatomy and proportion 
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enables her to grasp and reproduce whatever she will of animal life 


deserves and receives the highest encomiums. So one sees innu- 
merable figures of horses, asses, oxen, pigs, cats, dogs, birds, 
and other living subjects, which present a wide range for the 
the exercise of Miss Barlow’s fertile brain and skilful hand. Miss 
Watt also displays a peculiar aptitude for the drawing, painting. 
and moulding of subject illustrations of child-life; and a deaf and 
dumb lad has proved, by the clever treatment of subjects, the 
natural genius bestowed by a compensatory Providence to coun- 
terbalance his physical deprivation. 

Nor is it by these methods only that the Doulton ware is capable 
of being decorated and enriched, else were the pieces far too costly 
to enable persons of good taste but narrow means to become 
possessed of any of them; though the etching is not nearly so 
high-priced a luxury as painting, albeit as full of spirit and as 
remarkable for the display of originality in conception and exe- 
cution. Slightly hardened by temporary exposure to the air, so 
that it will net collapse under the light touch of a careful hand, 
the pieces may be cut out in various forms, enriched by the appli- 
cation of ornaments of the same or other clays, colored in various 
parts, or incrusted with raised work in circles of beads, bosses, 
and floral patterns. Incised lines p:esent the appropriate base for 
rows of beadlike projecting dots, which children can put on. 
Sometimes these dots will mark the geometric curves and patterns 
which are cut by the point of a graving or etching tool. In 
several instances, the ’sgraffito process is resorted to, —a thin slip 
of one colored clay being so incised as to show the pattern in the 
color of the body-clay; or an incised pattern will have color rubbed 
into it, enhancing the effect by this charming and inexpensive 
mode of enrichment. Thus the smaller and more simply decorated 
pieces, commencing at one and a half or two dollars, are placed 
within the reach of anybody with an appreciation for novelties in 
ceramic art. 

James Stiff, of the London Pottery, a near neighbor to Doulton 
& Watts, attempts, with but indifferent success, the production of 
the same kind of ware, at considerably higher prices, and calls it 
Lambeth ware. The name was already determined, however, by 
the firm first giving attention to the manufacture; and the jealousy 
which would decline to name it by its proper designation, lest a 
successful rival be advertised, is scarcely likely to furnish an im- 
pulse sufficiently potential to excel. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
PICTURE EXHIBITIONS IN CHICAGO. 
CHICAGO. 

Tue fine arts of painting and sculpture are at present attract- 
ing considerable attention in this city. Two exhibitions are now 
opened to the public, both of special importance; while two deal- 
ers, Messrs. Highwood and O’Brien, find it profitable to keep 
their galleries open throughout the year. 

The exhibition of the Chicago Academy of Design opened dur- 
ing the summer at its new exhibition rooms in Pike’s Building, 
corner of Monroe and State Streets. This academy is a local 
organization, as its name indicates, and is patterned after the 
National Academy of New York, as it maintains schools, and gives 
annual exhibitions. The Academy is governed and controlled by 
a small body of enthusiastic artists, but, like the New York 
organization, has non-professional members whose sole duty is to 
pay down money. These are known as Honorary Academicians 
and Fellows; the former paying five hundred dollars for the honor, 
and the latter one hundred dollars, while Annual Members, with 
the privilege of attending all the meetings and exhibitions, pay 
ten dollars. The catalogue of this the eighth annual exhibition 
gives the information that the Academy was instituted in 1867, 
and procured a special charter in 1869. In 1871 it had a building 
of its own, which was swept away by the great fire, together with 
its collection of casts and many paintings. The rooms which it now 
occupies have been fitted up expressly for it, and comprise exhibi- 
tion-rooms lighted by skylights, and school and lecture rooms. 
It intends to give instruction not only in drawing and painting, but 
in sculpture and architecture. After the State College at Cham- 
paign, it will be the second architectural school organized in this 


loaned by citizens of Chicago, all the works are by Chicago artists; 
upon cups, vases, teapots, jugs, bowls, etc., with a fidelity that | 





State. The present exhibition comprises two hundred and fifty- | 


two oil-paintings, thirty-nine water-colors and drawings, and six 
works of sculpture. The Academy is not yet large enough to 
restrict its exhibitions to works never before exhibited ; but this 
is the case with most of the number on view. With the excep- 
tiov of ten paintings loaned by Knoedler of New York, and a few 


and nearly all are offered for sale. Among those sent by Knoed- 
ler are works by Luminais of Paris, and R. Beyschlag of Munich, 
never before é¢xhibited; while of American artists Winslo: 
Homer, De Haas, William Hart, Haseltine, and Bellows are repre- 
sented. The most interesting works exhibited are the life-size 
statues of Lincoln and Douglas, by Leonard W. Volk of Chicago, 
President of the Academy. They are the latest results of Mr. 
Volk’s studies of these men, both of whom have been portrayed 
by the artist in various fashions, but never so successfully as in 
these statues. Mr. Volk made many studies of both from life, 
and took exact measures of the figures, which have now served 
him well in modelling these statues. The rendering of both shows 
maturer work than he has ever before produced. It is especially 
interesting to the observer to be able to compare the proportions 
of the two men, which are of course as different as two men can 
be. Seeing them together, one is tempted to think that they may 
be caricatures, so great is the disparity. 

The Inter-State Exposition, as it is called, opened on the 6th of 
this month. After seeing the Centennial buildings, our one thou- 
sand by two hundred feet structure seems like a small affair. But 
the exhibition is not discreditable. The main and interesting 
feature is the art exhibition. The six exhibition-rooms are all 
well filled. Following the example of the citizens of New York 
in the Academy of Design of that city, the Art Committee for 
1876 concluded to make this entirely a loan exhibition. The 
works are contributed mainly by citizens of Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, and have been carefully selected by W. M. R. French, 
secretary of the committee. In the hanging he has been assisted 
by Mr. James F. Aitkin. There are five hundred and ninety- 
seven pictures in the catalogue, of which ninety-nine are water- 
colors. There are no works of sculpture. Altogether the exhibi- 
tion is a remarkable success, and, I may say, an agreeable surprise 
not only to those immediately interested, but tothe public. There 
were few who believed that such a collection could be gathered 
from local sources. Unlike that at the Academy of Design, but 
few local artists are represented, while the numbers are divided 
about equally between foreign and American artists. The cata- 
logue is well arranged, having besides the general list an index of 
owners’ names, and another of artists’ names. None of the works 
are for sale. A few names of foreign and American artists repre- 
sented may serve to give an idea of the character of our centen- 
nial gathering of paintings. Among the former are Bacalowicz, 
Béranger, Bouguereau, Cabanel, Coomans, Corot, De Jonghe, 
Doré, Escosura, T. Faed, John Gilbert, Jerichau, C. Hiibner, 
Plassan, Robbe, Schreyer, Verboeckhoven, Vibert, and Zamacois. 
Among native artists are W. H. Beard, Bellows, Bierstadt, J. G. 
Brown, Casilear, Church, Cole, Cropsey, De Haas, Durand, Gif- 
ford, James Hart, William Hart, Healy, J. H. Hill, Inness, 
Eastman, Johnson, Kensett, Deutze, McEntee, C. H. Moore, 
David Neal, Page, Parton, W. T. Richards, Shirlaw, Vedder, and 
Whittredge. The great names of the past are represented by 
Cuyp, Gerard Douw, David, Guido, Sir Peter Lely, and Ruysdael. 

The portrait of Napoleon I., painted from life by David, is of 
cabinet size, representing the Emperor in robes of state. It is a 
remarkably fair example of the technique of the artist, aside from 
being an interesting historical relic. It came into the possession 
of the present owner by gift from the Valcoran family of New 
Orleans, in whose possession it has been since the year 1800. 

The collection of portraits of all the Presidents, painted by G. 
P. A. Healy for T. B. Bryan, many of them from life, occupies a 
prominent position. The central figure of the group is the life- 
size portrait of Lincoln by Healy, painted for Robert Lincoln of 
this city, and pronounced, by those competent to judge, to be the 
best portrait of Lincoln. David Neal’s large interior of St. 
Mark’s Cathedral, Venice, occupies a prominent position in one of 
the galleries. A large painting by the same artist, entitled ‘‘ Mary 
Stuart’s First Interview with Rizzio,’’ is on view at the rooms of 
the Chicago Academy. 





LIGHTNING-RODS. 


To THe Epitror or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
Dear Sir, —In your issue of Aug. 12, you quote a paragraph by 
Prof. Wise, the balloonist, concerning ‘ lightning-rods;’’ the gist 


Boston. 


| of which is that ‘‘ the lightning-rod, as a protection in itself, is of 
/no more value than a bodkin would be to ward off the ball fired 


from a columbiad.’’ 
If this had appeared in the columns of a daily paper, it would 
be, like a good deal of what is called ‘‘ popular science,’’ scarcely 
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worth a smile; but, as it comes through a journal supposed to be 
the channel of correct information on such subjects, it might serve 
to mislead some of those who look up to architects as authorities 
in all things connected with building. Any one in the profession 
who has given the matter proper attention can have come to but 
one conclusion; and that is, that good rods properly put up and 
kept in repair are an almost absolute protection against damage 
from lightning. I could give you at some length the result of my 
own experience and investigation, but prefer to quote better author- 
ity in the shape of extracts from a paper read by Mr. John M. 
Mott, before the Franklin Institute: — 

‘ Lightning is atmospheric electricity moving through bad-con- 
ducting matter under an explosive form. . . . A lightning-rod is 
a conduetor of electricity so applied to an object as to prevent the 
accumulation of free electricity upon it by induction, and also to 
enable it to transmit in safety the electric force by which it may 
be assailed. . . . Lightning and common electricity are subject to 
the same laws.’’ 

‘Tt is conceded that the atmosphere contains free, or uncom- 
bined electricity; that clouds as they pass through the air collect 
and retain it in large quantities, thus becoming electrified bodies; 
that they are sometimes positively, sometimes negatively, charged; 
that it is impossible to have a body charged with one kind of 
electricity without having an equal amount of the opposite kind 
accumulated in near or distant bodies; that the attraction between 
the opposite electricities is mutual, and that it increases as the 
distance diminishes. . . . It is well known that an electrified cloud 
acts upon the earth by induction, decomposes the combined electri- 
city in every object over which it passes, repel the electricity of 
the same kind as that contained by itself, and attracts the opposite 
kind. The earth and objects beneath an electrified cloud are in 
this manner charged by induction. When the attraction between 
the opposite kinds of electricity becomes greater than the resist- 
ance of the intervening air, a discharge takes place. It is this 
accumulation of free electricity upon buildings, by induction, 
which offers the attraction for the opposite electricity contained in 
the electrified cloud or stratum of atmosphere, that causes them to 
be struck by lightning. The accumulation of free electricity in 
large quantities is the necessary condition; and the effects follow 
as a natural consequence. Thus his Majesty’s ship ‘ Dictator’ 
was struck and damaged by lightning at Martinique, in the year 
1794, during fine weather and a clear sky.’’ 

‘If a discharge takes place, from any cause whatever, at any 
point, the cloud is left in a neutral condition, induction instant- 
ly ceases, and all the bodies charged by induction instantly return 
to a neutral state. . . . The suddenness of this return is what is 
known as the return-stroke, and often kills men and animals, or 
destroys buildings, which are at the time a great distance from 
the place where the direct discharge occurs. All the terrible 
effects of the return-stroke may result when the direct discharge 
has been between two oppositely electrified clouds.’’ 

‘* Nothing attracts electricity except electricity of an opposite 
kind. All substances conduct it in a greater or less degree. 
Metals offer less resistance to its passage than other substances. . . . 
If a disruptive discharge takes place between oppositely electrified 
bodies, it will pass through the line or lines which, upon the whole, 
offer the least resistance to the neutralization of the electric forces.” 

‘* Lightning seizes upon such bodies as lie convenient and ready 
for its transmission, actually avoiding other bodies, however near, 
from which it cannot receive assistance.’’ 

‘*It is a most wonderful and interesting truth, demonstrable by 
the laws of induction, that, at the instant before the discharge takes 
place, the electricity, in the act of moving to restore the equilib- 
rium, feels its way, as it were, in advance, and absolutely marks 
out the course it is about to take, by the polarization of such bodies 
as form the line of least resistance. This previous polarization of 
the line of best conduction determines the course of the discharge.”’ 

‘In case damage ensues to a building from lightning, it will not 
be where good metallic conductors are continued. . . . A pointed 
conductor placed directly in contact with a building tends to pre- 
vent the accumulation of electricity upon it, and also to neutralize 
the charged cloud: hence it may prevent a disruptive discharge 
which might otherwise occur. . . . If the rod be removed from 
the building by insulation, it is powerless to prevent the accumu- 
lation of electricity on the building by induction: hence, by insu- 
lating the rod, we lose its most valuable influence.”’ 


SUMMARY. 


“T, Lightning-rods, as usually erected, do not afford much pro- 
tection. 





‘‘ TI. Insulators, glasses, at the points of support, are of no use 
in any case: they destroy the most valuable influence of the rod, 
and may under certain circumstances be the cause of most terrific 
and destructive return-strokes. 

‘III, The conducting power of lightning-rods is proportional to 
their solid contents, or sectional area, with similar metals of equal 
lengths, and not to their surfaces. 

‘IV. A lightning-rod should have the conducting power of a 
copper rod one-half inch square, and perfect metallic union of all 
its parts. A rod made exclusively from copper wires, if of sufli- 
cient size, constitutes one which is perfect in theory. 

‘*V. Sharp points for the upper termination of rods are neces- 
sary. Rods are of but little value without them. Points should 
be plated to prevent oxidation. They are also of value when used 
at the lower terminus of the rod. 

‘* VI. It is necessary to place a point at each gable, chimney, 
and ventilator; to connect all together; to connect the rod with 
metallic roofs, gutters, valleys, steam-pipes, gas-pipes, water- 
pipes, speaking-tubes, and other permanent metallic bodies about 
buildings; and the more numerous the connections with the earth 
the better. 

‘‘ VII. The rod must be attached directly to the building, the 
closer the better. It must not be insulated by being passed 
through or over rings of glass, horn, or other non-conducting sub- 
stances, nor be placed at a distance from the object to be pro- 
tected. 

** VIII. Ground-rods must have two or more branches penetrat- 
ing the earth to permanent moisture; must extend below the foun- 
dation walls or the bottom of the cellar. In some instances, where 
it is difficult to reach moist earth, they must be embedded in char- 
coal. 

‘TX. Lightning-rods, constructed and erected in accordance 
with the foregoing principles, will afford full protection in the 
hour of danger; and their use is strongly urged as a necessary 
means of safety.’ 

The size of the rod given by this authority seems larger than is 
necessary. A continuous rod of galvanized iron, three-eighths of 
an inch square, or one of copper of half this section, with two or 
more good connections with the earth, has been found to protect 
an ordinary house, and has been known in many cases to carry off 
safely the usual discharges. The exact size of the rod cannot be 
determined by any known rules; but of course it is better to have 
it large enough. A common bell-wire, properly arranged, would 
prove a better conductor than a bar of railroad-iron badly located. 
The purpose is not to “ attract ’’ or ‘‘ ward off,’’ but to guide or 
conduct. 

I need hardly add to this that probably the majority of the rods 
‘* usually erected ’’ are of the ‘‘ patented ’’ and ‘ insulated ’’ sort 
furnished by the peddlers, which sufficiently accounts for the fact 
that they ‘‘do not afford much protection.’’ These ‘‘ peddlers ”’ 
are a great nuisance to the architectural profession and the public; 
the latter being continually humbugged and put to considerable 
expense by persistent and brazen assumption of knowledge in 
which they are grossly deficient. 

There are slight differences of opinion among the best authori- 
ties; but they do not affect the main principles involved, and the 
author quoted may be safely followed. It is not difficult to find 
here parties of long experience, who put up proper rods in a proper 
manner; and, even in the absence of these, an intelligent black- 
smith under competent direction can make a good enough rod 
for service. Joun A. Fox. 





VENTILATION OF HOUSE-SEWERS. 
New YorK. 
To THE Epiror or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING 

News. 

Dear Sir, —I desire to report, for the information of the profes- 
sion, the good results obtained from a plan juSt carried into effect, 
for the more perfect ventilation of house-sewers. It has been my 
custom for some years past, to continue the vertical waste-pipes of 
all water-closets through to the roof; but in addition to this, in 
the case referred to, the waste-pipes of all baths, sinks, basins, etc., 
have also been extended upward and through the roof, forming a 
direct outlet to each line of pipes throughout the entire building. 
The usual traps are not omitted; and a main trap is placed at the 
exit of the main line from the building, immediately beyond which 
is a vertical outlet carried up through the wall above the roof. 
This system of ventilation relieves all the traps from any pressure 
of gas, as well as thoroughly ventilating the entire lines. The 
building being a very large apartment dwelling in New York City, 
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with more than a hundred outlets for waste, where gas or stenches 
usually enter, the result seems to be not only an unusual freedom 
from smell, but, I believe, an entire absence of it. The water- 
closets are each provided with a double pipe, one connecting below 
the trap, and the other directly with the receiver, between the 
main trap and pan. This also appears to do its work properly. 
Perhaps this system is not new, though it is the first building in 
which I have attempted so thorough a precaution. Bb. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


CornrecTION. —In the description of the new theatre at Pesth, 
in the American Architect No. 37, it was stated that the theatre was 
opened in 1857: it should have been printed 1875, 


Tue OLp Soutn. — The sale of the Old South is made with the 
restrictions, to continue in force thirty years, that, while the build- 
ing remains on its present site, it shall not be used for business pur- 
poses, or for religious services on the sabbath. If, however, the 
building should be removed, no restriction attaches to either land or 
building. The Old South Meeting-House, therefore, will be used as a 
depository for historic memorials, The $490,009 by which the build- 
ing was finally ransomed has been advanced, not given outright; and 
the work of the citizens’ committee is not done till they are assured 
that they can induce no others to subscribe to the preservation fund. 
At present deeds are being drawn to convey the property to parties 
who shall hold it until the public is enabled to purchase it outright. 





Sr. Luke’s P. E, Cuurcu, PuiLaApELPHIA. — The memorial win- 
dow to Robert Churchman, manufactured for this church at the 
stained-glass works of Cox & Sons, in London, has given a powerful 
impetus to the work of completing the adornment of the church and 
its fine interior. The design which has been carried into effect for 
the decoration of the sacred edifice is not pure. There is a large ad- 
mixture of Oriental coloring, Greek capitals, and Roman windows, 
with later Christian accessory details; but the several features fairly 
blend and harmonize, no one of them being pushed to extreme limits ; 
and the effect, therefore, is enchanting in its exhaustless beauty. 
The large-sized and costly window, which seems to give forth a golden 
light it does not borrow from the skies, so perfect is the illusion pro- 
duced by its rich and translucent colors, for the present gives a one- 
sided and altogether incomplete aspect to the lower portion of the 
chureh, This fault is to be remedied. One by one the lights will be 
filled with stained glass, and the second window is already in progress 
in Europe. The Churchman Memorial represents Christ as the light 
of the world standing at the door and knocking, after the painting 
by Holman Hunt that erst took art-circles by storm. The chapel- 
lights at St. Luke’s will be filled in the same manner as those of the 
church. 


INJUNCTION SERVED. — Judge Farwell has granted an injunction, 
restraining the Cook County Board from consummating the stone- 
contract with McNeil. It was denied on the first two points raised by 
the petitioners; viz., (1) That the contract was procured by fraud, and 
(2) That the agreement to erect a building of uniform design with that 
of the city’s portion of the building. But the third point, that new 
bonds would have to be issued to pay for the building, and that the 
County Board had no right to issue such bonds without first submit- 
ting the question to a vote of the people, was held by Judge Farwell 
to be suflicient warrant for granting the injunction. 


Poor DRAINAGE AT THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. —A_ good 
many cases of typhoid malarial fever, caused by the confessedly bad 
drainage of the grounds, have occurred among those who are employed 
about the grounds and buildings day and night, particularly among 
the centennial guards. Exhibitors who are in the building during 
the day only have not escaped. 


Tue InTeR-OcEANIC CANAL. — M. Leon Droullet, Secretary of 
the Socielé de Géographie, lately arrived in Washington to secure aid 
for making complete surveys of the Central American Isthmus. He 
was much surprised to learn that during the last twenty-five years, 
our Government had caused several surveys to be made, and that 
last fall the Inter-Oceanic Canal Commission had reported in favor of 
the Nicaraguan route. It is the idea of the Société de Géographie, 
that the best route has not as yet been discovered, but that ulti- 
mately a canal can be constructed without locks. The British consul 
at Greyton thinks that the projectors of the Nicaraguan Canal must 
not count on the European traffic with the East. 


A SryeuLtar Accipent.— A light of glass, eight feet square, 
slightly marred by an accident, was removed for a new one, on King 
Street, in Troy, the other day, and placed against the side of a build- 
ing. Suddenly the glass flew into a thousand pieces. One of the 
fragments struck a workman, and penetrated the right leg of his 
pantaloons, and cut a deep gash in his knee. No cause can be as- 
signed for the singular explosion. It was accompanied by a loud 
noise, Which was heard some distance away. 


Tue Bririsn Museum. — Including the cost of the original build- 
ing, over ten and a half million dollars have been expended in build- 
ing and repairs by the trustees of the British Museum since its 
foundation in 1753. 





DESTROYING TowN-WALLs. — It appears that those who desired 
to obtain building-materials free of cost at Colchester, Eng., were in 
the habit of using, without let or hinderance, the old town-walls as 
their quarry. 





Tue TUILERIES. — The commission appointed to decide on the 
question of the Tuileries has come to a definite resolution. The 
calcined remains of the palace will be removed; but all that ean be 
saved of the central pavilion will be preserved. Galleries will be 
built to connect the three pavilions with each other. They .are to 
have a single story, which will be used as a museum, and are to be 
carried over arcades, which will serve as a public promenade in bad 
weather, 





Tue HeAtep TERMS AT PARts. — The continued drought caused 
the Seine to fall below its usua] summer-level; and the excessive heat 
(shown by the records at the observatory to have exceeded the tem- 
perature of any one of the sixty-five previous years) caused the river 
to exhale such unhealthy odors that typhoid fever became very preva- 
lent, and gave rise to fears of a serious epidemic. 


ImITATION GiILpING.—An exchange states that M. Garnier 
acknowledges that about three-fourths of what appears to be gilding, 
on the Paris Opera-House, is in reality composed of an oil-paint com- 
bining yellow ochre, red, and gray. 





SPANISH PROTESTANT CuuRCHES.— The Spanish Government 
has issued an order that Protestant churches and cemeteries must be 
respected. 


ANTE-ROMAN GRAVES FOUND IN IrALy. — About the beginning 
of July the excavations on the site of the old town of Voltosa, near 
Piacenza, in Italy, which had been discontinued some years ago, 
were renewed ; and in a few days some graves of the ancient Ligu- 
rians, who lived in that region before the Romans, were brought 
to light. The discovery is considered important, inasmuch as it sets 
at rest all doubts concerning articles similar to those found in the 
graves, which had heretofore been found at various points in the 
Apennines, and which some antiquaries had declared to be of Ligurian 
origin, 





MeETEorIC IRON IN THE ATMOSPHERE. — M. Tissandier has lately 
shown that, in passing through the great meteoric belts in August 
and November, the Earth’s atmosphere becomes commingled with 
minute particles of meteoric iron, which can often be detected in the 
cosmical dust which is collected with rain-water, and which also 
exists in the atmosphere of elevated regions. M. Yung recently 
stated to the Académie des Sciences that the best place to collect 
these microscopic particles is in old church-steeples, where the cos- 
mical dust of an elevated atmosphere has collected for long periods 
in undisturbed nooks and corners. 





PAINTING BY MAcutnery. — An English lady, Miss Paget, has 
invented a machine, worked by a treadle or by hand, for painting large 
surfaces. It is at present being tested by a large ship-building firm 
on the Thames. 


Damp WALLS. — The Manufacturer and Builder says that moisture 
may be kept from penetrating a brick wall by dissolving three-quar- 
ters of a pound of mottled soap in one gallon of boiling water, and 
spreading the hot solution steadily, with a large flat brush, over the 
surface of the brick-work, taking care that it does not lather. This 
is to be allowed to dry for twenty-four hours, when a solution formed 
of a quarter of a pound of alum dissolved in two gallons of water 
is to be applied in a similar manner over the coating of soap. The 
soap and alum mutually decompose each other, and form an insoluble 
varnish, which the rain is unable to penetrate. The operation should 
be performed in dry, settled weather. 


A New SystEM OF PLASTERING. — Builders, owners, and tenants 
of city houses will doubtless view with interest a new system of 
plastering, which as is said will prevent the sudden and disastrous 
downfall of ceilings, so frequently occasioned by defects in the water- 
pipes, and consequent leakage and overflow. The invention consists 
of replacing the scratch coat and brown coat used in ordinary work, 
by the combination of fibro-ligneous sheets with a cement composed 
of lime, sand, and plaster. The sheets are of a fabric resembling 
coarse bagging, which is secured to the lathing, and the cement is 
supplied in the ordinary way. A haré-finish coating completes the 
work, 


THEATRE AT CATANIA. —A correspondent of the Builder, writing 
from Catania, —the ancient Catana founded by a Greek colony of 
Chaleidic origin, as early as the eighth century B.C., —says, ‘‘ Etna 
has destroyed the town seven times. . .. No one knows the exact 
date of the theatre; but, according to Thucydides, Alcibiades, in his 
second expedition to Sicily, persuaded the people that they required a 
second. The walls were lined with sculptured marble. The cor- 
ridors, boxes, and portico, used by the Romans, show that a subse- 
quent restoration took place. The result was a theatre twice the 
size of that of Athens, which was the first of its era for magnificence 
of decoration and Juxury in its fabrication, —the only one with 
columned boxes, portico, and corridor. It was the theatre enriched 
as an Odeon, similar to that in Rome, Laodicea, Smyrna, Carthage, 
Ephesus, Corinth, and Athens, entered by a grand staircase, alto- 
gether significant of its great importance. It is supposed to be, in 
date, of the second Olympiad, constructed from the spoils of the 
Athenian fleet captured by the Syracusans. The theatre of Catania 
measured 339 palms, that of Athens 311; and was capable of 
holding 7,120 persons, while that of Athens held but 3,277. The 
richness of all the mural decorations, of various marbles, espe- 
cially of rosso antico, increases its interest. This building was, it is 
supposed, first partly destroyed by the eruption of Etna, and then by 
an earthquake; afterwards it was reconstructed by the Romans. The 
columns of the stage being perfect, and of great value and number, 
have been utilized for the facade of the Church of St. Agatha.” 
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